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Ashdare belonged to the nunneries of the white 
ftbbcy. 

The Rectory of Adair is at present in the possession of 
the Croker family — the vicarage only belongs to the church. 
The Quin family (Earls Dunraven) are the Lords of the 
soil : and it has two fairs, which are held in March and Oc- 
tober. 

The following engraYing represents the bridge of Adair, 



over the river Maize (which i^ navigable for large boati); 
and the castle of the Earls of Desmonc^, built as if to 
command and guard the passage. The ruins show that it 
must have been a place of great strength ; and its situa- 
tion was chosen by a warrior who knew the value of the 
pass which it M'as raised to defend. It was finally and 
completely dismantled in the rebellion of 1641. 

J.L.L. 



CASTLE AND BRIDGE OF ADAIR. 




GRACE KEVIN. 

I had becn^five years curate of the small parish of Bur- 
hielaw, when, as I was going out early one morning my 
usual round, I met several men, accompanied by two or 
three Peelers, who bore between them the body of a man 
laid on a shutter. 

" Who is it ?" I inquired, 

"Farmer Ryan, Sir, whom we found in the field by St. 
Mary's well.** 

" What has happened to him ?** 

The Peeler drew aside the great coat that was thrown 
over him, and showed me the face o^ the dead. He had 
jTiet with the fate of Sisera— a nail was fixed in his tem- 
ple. I shrunk back with sudden disgust — a sick and mi- 
sera le feeling came over me. It was the first time I had 
looked upon such a spectacle ; and the composure with 
svhich every other eye was fixed upon it, even at that 
painful moment, struck me forcibly. 

" How did you discover him V** was my first question, 
when I spoke again. 

** Our attention, Sir, was excited by the peculiar bark- 
ing arid unusual movements of a little dog, which, I be- 
lieve, belonged to the deceased. We followed it, and in 
a dry ditch we discovered the body.'* 

** Have you any traces — any suspicion ?" 

The Peelers looked down and were silent. I took the 
hint, and asked no more questions. I went away sorrow- 
ful and desponding. None but those who have experi- 
enced them, can tell the painful feelings with which a cler- 
gyman beholds these terrible proofs that he preaches in 
vain. It was but yesterday morning that I had seen 
farmer Ryan in health and strength, and had urged upon 
him— for he wa« a Protestant, though a Dissenter— -the 
absolute necessity of changing the dissolute life he led. 
Of all my parishioners, he was the least fit for the awful 
fUruity mto.which he had «m^red lu suddenly, i recalled 



the evil tenor of his past life, and his faint assurances of 
amendment for the future, in reply to m^ earnest expostu- 
lations ; and now no time had been given him — he waa 
gone, and his great account with him I At that moment 
I felt as if I had not spoken with sufficient warmth — as if 
the forms of human society, and the respect for individual 
feeling, had made that voice weak, and those words cold, 
to which I would now have given a tremendous energy. 
At the time, I thought that my zeal had almost verged oa 
imprudence; but under the immediate impression of his 
sudden death, it appeared as if my remonstrance had been 
languid and feeble. The next day I was required to be 
present at the inquest held on the body of farmer Ryan. 
On one point my testimony was important. I was be- 
lieved to have been the last person who had seen him 
alive ; but the evidence obtained proved that this was not 
the case. From my house he had gone to that of a wo- 
man who sold whiskey, and there his drunken habits had 
so far prevailed over his good resolutions, that he staid 
drinking till nearly intoxicated, and then left the "pub- 
lic" to go home. A man, however, proved that he did 
not reach his own house, but was seen to enter the cabin 
of Grace Kevin, from whence no evidence was adduced 
in proof of his departure. It is wonderful how often the 
most trifling circumstances lead to the detection of mur- 
der. The man who gave his evidence declared, that he 
should not have known it was farmer Ryan, but that as 
he went in at the little gate his coat caught in a nail, and 
he heard him continually say, ** damn it j" otherwise, the 
evening was so far advanced, and the deceased's hat so 
slouched over his face, that he should not have been able 
to have sworn positively to his identity. The police now 
came forward, and stated, that the steps which had been 
traced from the field in which the farmer was found to 
the. cabin of Grace Kevin and her mother, answered to 
the feet,«>f both those ^ persons. The coroner wefit hi»i 
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self to examine the foot-marks j but rain had since fallen 
heavily, and most of them were effaced. One or two, 
however, were found by the hedge, and under the shelter 
of its bushes had remained entire. They were those of a 
naked foot; and had this singularity, that they were the 
Bteps of persons who came from tlie field to the house— 
tliere was no trace of any fruui the house to the field. 
Both the women were in custody : and the police further 
deposed, that they had asked them if farmer Ryan had 
been at their hou:ie the day before, and that they had each 
positively denied the fact. They were brought in, and 
closely examined, but not publicly. What transpired to 
affix guilt upon them was not generally known j but they 
werelully committed for trial at the approaching assizes, 
and removed immediately to the county gaol. The coun- 
tenance of Grace was so hid by the hood she wore, that 
I did not see it : on that of her mother every evil passion 
was impressed, mixed with a troubled expression of coun- 
tenance. She did not appear to have expected her com- 
mittal, and it had destroyed her previous equanimity. The 
crowd without received them in profound silence— nei- 
ther blessings nor execrations attended their removal. 
Ryan was a°Protestaiit— the girl and her mother were 
Catholics. The beauty of Grace had been to iier a fatal 
dower. Three years before, Ryan had fallen in love with 
her; and she had lived some time with him as his mis- 
tress, in the enjuyment of vulgar splendour, and wasted 
wealth. Her brother:; had been maintained by Ryan in 
idleness, and while these advantages lasted all had gone 
well; but on the loss of her child, Grace seemed to lose 
her hold on the affections of Ryan : they had frequently 
differed, and at length quarrelled more seriously.^ From 
bein" less lavish to her brothers, he grew in time less 
frien*dly ; and at last positively refused to support them, 
or bestow on them some g^round he had before promised 
to let them cultivate, rent free. Frequent and bitter dis- 
sensions ensued; till on some act of deliberate unkind- 
ness to her mother, she left him, and took shelter with 
her in a miserable cabin, where they had often, in the 
bitterness of their heart been heard to cuise Ryan, and 
menace him with vengeance. ^ Ryan, who had missed 
Grace niore than he had anticipated. Would willingly 
have received her again ; but as her family were not in- 
cluded in his rene\^cd advances, they were scornfully re- 
jected. They ceased to see each other; and her brothers 
Jeft the country. It was snpposed that in his drunken fit 
Ryan sought the cottage, and had there met with a death 
fearfully sudden. These were all the circumstances yet 
known ; but the assizes were near, and every one looked 
with intense anxiety to the trial, 

• * » » * # 

The assizes came at last, and after some minor cases 
bad been dismissed, that of Grace Kevin stood next on 
the list. I was obliged to be in court to give evidence; 
and being once there, I was compelled to remain ; there 
was no possibility of release until the trial was over. The 
grand Jury had found a true bill against her mother and 
herself, for the wilful murder of Farmer Ryan. When 
Grace was asked, " guilty or not guilty," by the court, 
her lips moved, but no audible sound issued from them ; 
her counsel said she pleaded not guilty, and that plea was 
recorded — I thought with a feeling of impatience on the 
part of the accused. The police deposed to the foot- 
marks, and their agreement in size with those of the ac- 
cused; they further stated they had picked up a leather 
thong caught apparently in a nail, which corresponded 
exactly with a recent failure in the shoe of the deceased. 
The shoe and the leather thong were produced, and as 
their exact agreement was made obvious to all, a change 
appeared for the first time on the face of the younger 
prisoner. She turned, and fixed her eyes sadly. upon her 
mother — something like reproach was in them, while the 
old woman, on receiving that wild glance, smote her 
breast, and groaned audibly. The speech of the young 
advocate for the prisoners made a visible impression on the 
jury. The judge summed up the evidence, and gave full 
weight to every extenuating circumstance— hope beat 
)ug& in many an anxious heart in that crowded court ; 
Mnt lixi eipretsioQ of renewed confidence mt on eyery 



face, 
and 



. Grace, in the mean time stood with downcast eygj, 

a countenance of intense thought ! While her advo< 
cate had dwelt so eloquently on her wrongs, a thousand 
rapid emotions had passed over her countenance, and the 
mention of her child seemed to excite a thrill of agony • 
but these fluctuations of feeling had now passed away, 
and she stood as if the strife of her thoughts had anni- 
hilated all feeling within her. This could not last long 

she became sensible of her situation as the jury were 
about to withdraw, and in a tone which, low, almost ae- 
pulchral as it was, was yet heard by every one in the re- 
motest corner of the court house, she Ccdled upon the 
jury to stop. A new and wilder light had returned to her 
eyes— she flung back the mass of dark waving hair that 
shaded her face; her breath came hurriedly, aud as she 
turned her face towards the judge, there was something in 
her eye that made the spectators tremble. 

" I am guilty 1" she exclaimed, •* why should I fear your 
verdict, when I have looked on the iace of the dead and 
shed no tears.'' She sank buck exhausted, and a silence 
more eloquent than words ensued. Her counsel was the 
first to speak, and to direct the attention of the judge to 
the wildness of her manner, aud the incohcrency of her 
words ;--but she rejected the plea. 

" True for ye," she said, the words are wild, but the 
deed was wilder still. We had been separated long ; I 
sought him not, for my soul loathed him entirely; he came 
into our cabin in the dark hour, when human passions stir 
wildly in the uuhappyj his words were few, yet degrading; 
when already intoxicated he fell aslcf p on the rush pallet 
which was our only bed. lie slept — all my wrongs rushed 
into my mind as I gazed upon bun ; my bliji,hted youth — 
the hopeless future, and the poverty, and the famine 
against which we struggled in vain : but my father's last 
words were his knell, and he died almost without a sigh. 
Shrink from me if you will,'' she continued; the pas- 
sionate emotions of her mind, now fast heightening into 
feverish excitement — " I killed him ;— brief though keen, 
was the pang he suUered. Your creed knows no pur- 
gatory for the sinful, but what is his reward who brought 
me here 1" 

While she spoke,, every breath had been held. The 
jury remained where her words had first arrested their 
steps — she alone, intlifferent, perhaps unconscious of their 
gaze, stood before them, her slender figure dilated to its 
full height; yet true to woman's nature, when she. turned 
and met her mother's eyes fixed in mute agony upon her, 
the strong nerves gave way, she fell uj)on her neck and 
burst Jnto a passion of salutary teaiv, Xier counsel made 
one effort more to save her, which like his preceding one, 
was made in vain, Ryan, he said, had sought her house 
unexpectedly ; the deed was done in sudden passion, ex- 
asperated probably by the language of the deceased. But 
the prisoner rejected the plea thus held out. 'J he temp- 
tation she said was sudden, but deliberately yielded to. 
My mother did not return till all was over; you will not 
condemn her that she did not denounce her child, she 
added with trembling eagerness. The old woman moved 
forward a few steps, and strove to plead for her daughter. 
She looked wildly on the laces oi' fixed and speechless 
interest around her; but age and sorrow had paralysed 
her nerves, as want had long undermined her health, and 
she dropped her head upon her breast with an air o, 
mental imbecility. The judge, though greatly moved, 
proceeded to pass sentence, and when he put on the fatal 
black cap, the old woman's countenance suddenly became 
of a livid crimson, and then fading again to unearthly 
paleness, she sank over the bar. They raised her, but 
the glazed eyes were fized, the clenched hand relaxed^ 
and life irrecoverably gone. She was borne away without 
the fatal intelligence having been communicated to her 
daughter. The awful sentence was concluded amidst the 
bursting sighs of some, and the audible sobs of others. It 
was doubtful if Grace heard it throughout; her eyes were 
fixed on the door tin'ough which her mother had been 
carried, and the long flntl exciting emotion she had gone 
through, was now producing its natural results ; her 
strength was fast failing her, she was led gently from the 
bar, and every one turned to catch ^ last glimpse gf ont 
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whose hours ^ were numbered. I left the court imme- 
diately, and it was some time before the strong emotion 
excited by this scene had at all subsided. Never had the 
blighting effects of sin been so vividly brought before me. 
Grace Kevin had occupied my thoughts long after her 
condemnation ; but knowing her to have been brought 
np in the Roman Catholic persuasion, contrary to the 
opinion of somezealous ladiesj I refused to bewilder her 
last hours. While the subject was yet fresh in my mind, 
I received a visit from Mr. Morton, the Catholic priest. 
He had been educated in France, and escaped to Ireland 
on the first revolution of 1795 ,• he was an old man of a 
truly venerable aspect, and a heart too replete with kind 
and excellent feelings to be happy as a parish priest in 
Ireland. 

" I am come to you," he said, " on an unusual errand; 
Grace Kevin, who now lies under sentence of death, 
lived long enough with Ryan to imbibe a prejudice for 
his creed. Strange power of novelty over the human 
mind, which caa attach us to doctrines that admit of such 
practices. Her predilection for the reformed religion has 
survived every other feeling; she listens to me as though 
she heard me not; and God forbid that at this awful 
hour, I should suffer individual or personal feelings to in- 
fluence me. You see, Mr. Talbot, (he added with a faint 
smile) I depend upon your believing me." 

I do, I said, implicitly; and I spoke with warmth, 

" You will then, Sir, see this poor girl ? Make her 
neither yours, nor mine, but bring her if you can, a pe- 
nitent to her God. She has some excellent qua- 
lities—she was early led astray. A young and af- 
fectionate heart has many enemies to struggle with, 
— hers deceived her. She is still ignorant of her 
mother's death, and they purpose to keep hei so. — 
I cannot resign my interest in her ; and I was unwilling 
that she should become the prey of the enthusiasts of 
your party. Farewell, Sir, she is prepared to see you, 
and this order will admit you to the prison. 

I had a magistrate's order, and was conducted at once 
to the prisoner. She was alone, sitting on a low stool ; 
her head leaning on her hand, her figure rocking slowly 
to and fro, in the vain effort to lull the anguish of the 
mind by the monotonous movement of the body. The 
cell, compared with the bright day I had left, was par- 
tially gloomy; but the slanting rays of the sun were 
striking on the opposite wail of the court below, and its 
splendour was faintly reflected through the iron gate, and 
threw a glow of light around her. She was in the same 
dress that she wore on the trial, with this only difference 
that her cap was removed, and her hair hung in large di- 
shevelled ringlets down her shoulders. Their raven black- 
ness was strongly contrasted with the brightly reflected 
lights that played in the folds of her crimson handkerchief. 
She started at my entrance, and rose with the bewildered 
look of one who CQliects their ideas with pain and dif&- 
culty; her eyes were eagerly fixed on the door long after 
it had closed, and then wandered timidly to. me, as if to 
ask the occasion of my entrance. , 

"I was informed you wished to see me, Grace," I said 
gently: " in what way can I serve you ?'* Her ideas gra- 
dually cleared, then clasping her hands, she said, 

"Let me see my mother ; what have they done with 
her ? Intercede for her I implore you;— she is innocent." 

I resolved to communicate her mother's death, but ten- 
derly as it was done, I trembled for the result. The blow 
which I thought would have destroyed her half paralysed 
faculties, had a directly contrary effect. This fresh cala- 
mity roused her completely ; the loss which in a more 
healthy state of her mind would have overcome it, now 
only stimulated it to salutary reflection. She wept long 
and bitterly, and was rational. I saw her daily, and with- 
out attempting to offer an excuse for a crime like hers, it 
was impossible not to feel the deepest compassion for a 
creature so richly endowed by nature, and so marred by 
vices not originally her own. Notwithstanding that her 
education bad been in general superior to her station, her 
ignorance of her religious duties was deplorable; the few 
prayers she knew were in a language of w^hich she was 
Ignorant I and the rest of her religious knowledge was of 
1 similar description. I attempted not to teach her any 
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particular form ; it was sufficient to awaken her to the 
general principles of religion, to teach her to feel her own 
unworthiness, and to lead her to her Saviour as her sole 
Mediator. She was reprieved for six weeks, to give her 
time to learn to die. She expressed— I believe felt — no 
wish to live; but she dreaded the awful eternity — now 
first contemplated as a reality, upon which she was almost 
immediately to enter 1 She was sincerely penitent; and 
at length better, though humble hopes dawned on her 
mind. It was impossible to see the workings of this young 
creature's heart, without the most vehement compassion, 
and as her last hoar drew near, I felt a degree of anguish 
she did not herself experience. By slow degrees her mind 
was led at last to feel that all other things were in differ- 
ent, compared with the awful change she was about to 
experience ; and to acknowledge that it was fitting she 
should make every expiation to the offended laws of her 
country; my eyes were wet with irrepressible tears, but 
hers were dry ; she continued to detain me with delusive 
eagerness, as if, while I remained, the awful summons was 
delayed. I endeavoured to direct her attention to the 
cheering promise of onr Saviour, **Come unto nie all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden, aiid I will give you rest." 
Say that again, she said ; and when I had done so, and 
pointed it out to her in the Testament she held in her 
hand, I made a faltering movement to depart. 
^** You are eager to go,'* she exclaimed, ** cannot you bear 
with the few dreary moments I have left me !" 

Then seeing that it was the excess of my emotion that 
made me silent, she besought my forgiveness, and prayed 
in her own wild language that God might bless me en- 
tirely ; and then, with a generous consideration of what I 
was suffering, bade me fiirewell. 

The first person I accosted the day after the execution 
of Grace Kevin, was Mr. Morton ; he had ataid with her 
to the last." Others will tell yon,*' he said, " of her calm- 
ness and composure ; my conviction is, that terror had 
completely benumbed her faculties." A discussion follow- 
ed on the moral difference in crime, in which he displayed 
a mind accute and intelligent in no common degree • and 
when we parted, it was with regret I heard that he was 
about to leave Ireland, He had been educated in France, 
and was now going to return there. Father Finn, whose 
place he had supplied, was sufficiently recovered to resume 
his duties in the village, and the remaining years of Mr, 
Morton's life he intended to devote to learned leisure and 
religious seclusion.* 

CHANGES OK THE EARTH'S SURFACE. 

There are many indications that a powerful current has 
passed over the continent of America from north to south. 
These appearances are accounted for, by supposing that a 
change has, at some period, taken place in the velocity of 
the earth's motion on her axis. The surface of the earth 
at the equator revolves at the rate of more than 1000 
miles per hour, or about 1500 feet per second, which is 
about the velocity of a cannon ball. We have no idea of 
circular motion like this. A wheel of wrought iron of 
three feet in diameter, will fly in pieces before it reaches 
a velocity of 400 feet per second. Supposing the earth 
should be slightly checked in her daily motion, the Pacific 
Ocean would in a moment rush over the Andes Allegan 
nies into the Atlantic; the Atlantic would sweep over 
Europe, Asia, and Africa ; and in a few hours the entire 
surface of the earth would be covered with ru-ihing tor- 
rents, except the vicinity of the Poles. The appearances 
presented on the surface of the earth are precisely such as 
we would expect after such a catastrophe. 

ORIGIN OF FREE AND A GGEFTED MASONS. 
Bands of architects and workmen of different nations, 
who had been in the habit of travelling over Europe ia 
search of employment, were incorporated by the Pope 
towards the close of the twelfth century, and u-ere at the 
same time endowed with various important privileges, un- 
der the name of Free and Accepted Masons. Ibis frater* 
nity was known in Ireland and Britain, and erected the 
principal churches of both countries. 



* Condensed from the <* Literary Souvenhr for 1834^"4e- 
cidedly one of the most interesting of the Annuals. 



